1 ship among Christ’s followers has ever failec 

| present to divided Protestantism the vision of a united | 
@-part of Christ’s own message that as an end it alone 


the Declaration of the Com- 


tyes 
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Business the Church Vasi Much the 2, 


. Same Problems 


- Critics of the church are prone to cite the 
n of business as a model for the im- 


«| practical idealists who guide the affairs of. 
«religion. 
- human activity are subject to much the same. 

problems and difficulties and just how busi- 


As a matter of fact, all phases of 


ness men have not a few perplexities. New 
evidence is constantly coming to hand that the 


church is keeping pace with such forward 
tendencies as exist in the so-called secular — 
world. The Church and Community Conven- 

_ tion in some respects affords significant paral- — 
lels to the annual gathering of the Associated 
_ Advertising Clubs which met at Indianapolis 
the week following. 


The advertising men held what they charac- 
terized as a “brass tacks” convention. 


an idea, a commodity or a service which was to 


_ be imparted to others must be a salesman. The 
‘statesman, the minister, the grocer, are all play- 


ing the same great game of salesmanship and | 


each must advertise to succeed. One speaker | 
after another upheld the necessity of a care- 
fully directed survey of the field, the customer 
and the commodity as the sine qua non for in- 
telligently directed effort. . 


There was compelling charm in the evident 


4 good- -fellowship of the advertising men in their 


convention. The only rivalry much in evidence 


was between beribboned delegations from com- 
| peting cities, each striving for the honor of 
entertaining the next meeting. Substantial 


business men proudly displayed badges the size 


« of dinner plates exploiting the respective ad- 
|». wantages of Atlanta or of Des Moines as con- 
The Associated Advertising 


Each 
- speaker emphasized advertising as a phase of 
- salesmanship and insisted that every man with 


Clube of the World to build : 
Their. 


p the morale of American business. 
watchwords are “Truth” and “Service.” 


- It would be hard for the church to. Improve | 


| upon these slogans. 


‘The same desire for constructive progress a 
based on a careful study of the situation at _ 
hand characterized the Church and Community 
| Convention. With a practical attitude of seek- _ 
ing to dispel illusions and to get at the facts 
that must be faced in order to build a work- 
able program for co-operative Christianity in 


. America, the reports of the nine commissions 


ae had been prepared weeks in advance and 
| submitted in proof sheet form to every dele- > 


gate, were discussed, deleted and amended. 


The discussions brought out clearly the i 
| points of contrast between Evangelism, Social — 
Service, Religious Education, Missions, Inter- 
national Goodwill and Publicity. Each of these a 
special interests depend on or are involved in 
| propaganda that may be projected along some- 
what similar lines, and all, in the last urti fesa i 


are broadly educative. 


The convention came at a strategic time in. 
‘the development of: the co-operative ideal 
The: interest in 
and concentrated attention to the problems 
considered by the three hundred leaders from © 
every section of the country as well as the © 
high note of courage and progress sounded in. 0° 


among American churches. | 


‘reports: and addresses, show that, in spite of 
some recent discouragements, forward pte 
Christians i in America are determined to wor 


together in solving, the of our 


mon 
+. M. 


The of friendly visitors to she 
various European countries, as how constituted, — 
| contain a number of names additional to those = 
reported in the last These are ss 


follows: 


: CO. v. Vickrey 
President Henry 


Rev. 0. 0. 
. MacCracken ; * Belgium, 


Mr. C. V. Vickrey and Rev. Robert J. MacAlpine; 


Bohemia. and Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Vickrey, Rev. Samuel 
Chester, Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Rev. Jos. Kranek, Rev. 
W. J. Dobias, Rev, D. E, Lorenz, Rev. V. Pisek, Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr.; Bulgaria, Mr. Vickrey; Denmark, 


Rev. R. H. Miller, Mr. Robert P. Wilder; England, Mr. | 
Vickrey, Mr. Wilder, Rev. G. G. Atkins, Dr. MacAlpine;iia. 


France, Mr. Vickrey, Dr. MacAlpine; Germany, Dr. Sher- 
wood Eddy; Greece, Rev. Newton M. Hall; Holland, Mr. 
Vickrey; Hungary, Mr. Vickrey, Dr. Lorenz; I reland, 
Dr. MacAlpine; Jugo-Slavia, Mr. Vickrey; Norway, Rev. 
R. H. Miller, Mr. Wilder, Bishop Cannon; Pola , Rev. 


Henry A. Atkinson; Rowmania, Mr. Vickrey ; : Scotland, fa : 


Dr. MacAlpine; Sweden, Bishop Cannon; Switzerland, 


- Mr. Vickrey, Mr. Wilder, Rev. Samuel H. Chester, Dr. 


MacAlpine; Transylvania, Dr. Chester, Rev. L. Harsanyi. 
Bishop Francis McConnell, Rev. Irving P. Metcalf, 


Rev. S. 8° Palmer, Rev. William Carter, Rev. W. E. 


Lampe and Rev. James H. Franklin, have been appointed 
as friendly visitors, to countries as yet undesi 
Rev. W. E. Gardner and Rev. W. ©. Emhardt, of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church have - na asked to 


serve in this a: 


gnated, 
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| aio A Journal of Religious Co-operation and Inter-Church Activi 


Christianity is 


HE Church and Community Convention, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 1 to 3, made 
evident the progress that has been made 
by the Federation Movement since the Con- 
vention held.in Pittsburgh in 1917. It was 
also an inspiring prophesy of the progress that 
will be made during the coming years. “Co- 
operative work,” declared Fred iB. s ‘Smith in 
opening the first session, “is winning its way 
in the world in spite of temporary reactions 
which for the moment discourage some of us.” 
The work of the Convention was based on. 
Mi ww the actual accomplishments in co-operative 
a _ church work which is being done under em- 
- ployed leadership in two score of the largest 


such work in every city, county and state. 


Nine reports covering the wide range of in- 

terests and activities of common concern to 
all the churches were prepared by commissions 
.composed of over two hundred men and wo- 
men. These reports were mailed to the dele-. 
Du | gates ten days before the convention, that they 
NM ww might be studied with care. They covered the 
-_ following topics: 
me 1. An Adequate Program and Method for a 
Council or Federation of Churches. 
Sd . 2. Securing and Training Executive Secre- 
3 da taries for Federations of Churches and 
_ DI Developing the Interchurch Attitude of 
Mind on the Part of Local 
Leaders. 

Evangelism. 

4. Comity. ° 
3. Religious Education. 

. Social Service. 


5 
6 
7. International Justice and Gaodwill: 
8. Missions. 


9. Publicity. 


. Da A fine comment on the modern note in evan- 
I — 1 gelism was made from the floor by one of the. 
E: ‘women delegates who, calling attention to the 
e enlarging conception of God from age to age, 
| said, “Today we know God as working out in 

the world a new national and international life 


CT, 


cities in. America, and on the need of just | 


bi “Church and Community” é Convention at Cleveland an n Inspiration 


Undefeatable,” the Keynote 


based on the supreme yates of personality. 
Evangelism that does not recognize this is in- 
adequate.” This discriminating statement was 


roundly applauded by the convention which ~ 


had just been deeply impressed with Bishop 


-Henderson’s presentation of the report and. 


with Secretary Charles L. Goodell’s splendid 


| closing phrase, “We are to traffic in the eterni- 
ties.” Dr. Goodell declared that the evangelis- 


tic ingathering during the co-operative cam- 


paign of the past three months, carried'on by. - 
the churches themselves without the use of 


professional evangelists or “high pressure” 
methods, had beey the greatest of any similar 


period in the history of American Christianity. 

Briefest of the Commission reports and the 
one most effectively presented from a peda- 
gogical standpoint was that representing Re- 
ligious Education. The time alloted was de- 


voted to a rapid-fire blackboard excercise by 
Harrison S. Elliott, Educational Secretary of 


the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 


setting forth a typical community survey as 
it should be undertaken leading up to the 


adoption of a religious education program. 


‘Most picturesque of the reports and attract- 


ing most newspaper comment was Bruce 


Barton’s exposition of the place of Religious 


Publicity in the Christian program. , Mr. Bar- 


ton is a preacher’s son, and the result of the 
homiletic habit is evident in the document 
which he prepared setting forth the Bible as 


the world’s best treatise on business. 
The prophetic note of the convention was 


sounded by Rev. M. Ashby Jones of Atlanta, 


Ga., on the supremacy of the human equation | 


“A man lost,” 
“is the supreme loss of the 


in the whole divine economy. 
said Dr. Jones, 


universe. Religion was made for man, and the 


only acceptable altar is a human heart. Our 
problem is that of readjusting the church to 
its supreme task: We don't minister to Jesus 
in the churches. 
anything, pay it to a man. 
man is to 

to others. 


The value of any 


He said, ‘If you owe God 


found in terms of his relationship 
It is as a son, a brother, a citizen, | 
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FRED B. SMITH, Chairman, 
“Church and Community” Convention 


a-father, a neighbor, an employer that he 
còunts. There is no distinction between pri- 
vate and social virtues or sins. The supreme 
sin that leads .to certain death is selfishness 


and the nation also that would live to itself 


“Our task is the proper adjustment of man 
to man, for his destiny is gocial. Somehow 
we must produce in the world a consciousness 
of brotherhood. The one man surest of his 
,sonship to God was also most filled with 
brotherhood to man. must live our son- 


ship at any cost. In the face of this, our sensi- 


tiveness as to orthodoxy and ordinances must 
fade into its proper place. As we confront a 


world’s supreme agony, to pause to discuss 
larity is the supreme crime 


order and re 
against the divine sonship and brotherhood.” 

The closing session was marked by a most 
stirring appeal for economic and international 
justice by Raymond Robbins, and a brilliant 


delineation of the “Prophetic Function of the 


Church in the New Era,” by Rev. Harry E. 


Fosdick; reported elsewhere in, the BuLLETIN. 


‘. Greetings from Great Britain were brought 


. by the eminent scholar and Free Church lead- 
er, Principal Alfred E. Garvie, of New College, - 


London. The devotional periods which opened 
each ‘session were conducted by. President 
Clarence A. Barbour of Rochester, and were 


a most thought-provoking feature of the 


gathering. 


now more than fifty, came from all parts of 


the country for the Convention, and for a full- 


_day’s conference preceding the ‘convention. 


Their presence kept all discussion in the field — 


of what is desirable and practical in Ghristian 
undertakings. Possibly the many conventions 
of the past season had something to do with 


i 
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faces in the assembly. They wi 
faces. The intensity ‘with which the three 


| and continuity throug | 
«program of this department of the Federal Council of — 


ripened in temper and enriched 


‘local church councils. 
munities the fact that the local co-operative units are 


. The employed secretaries of whom there are 


it, but it was.evident to those who often attend | 


such conventions that there were many strange 
were earnest 


hundred delegates worked for the three days. 


was manifested by the emptiness of all loung- 


ing places near the convention hall during the 
sessions. ‘They came to work and they worked. 
| Mr. Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the Com- 


‘mission on Interchurch Federations presided 
‘at all sessions. The Council of Church Federa- 


tion Executive Secretaries shared with this. 


°° commission the responsibilities of the conven- 


tion. 


- The report of the Committee on Message and 


Recommendation reveals the spirit and the 


-hopes of this gathering of Christian leaders. 
_ The Declaration was in part as follows: —. 


We recognize with titude to God the substance 
Le years of the body and 


the Churches of Christ in In the 
God this ageney organized ten years ago finds itse 
| be a lengthened back- 
ground of experience now oe gi to meet the chal- 
lenges of a new world situation! Holding steadily to 


the necessity and feasibility of Christian  co-operation 
the Commission on Federation of Churches has come 
through the period of war and into the later period of 
- anxiety, conscious of the special direction of the Holy . 
‘Spirit in all things, 


\ Power of Lecal-Charch Conacils 


The convention urges upon the communities of the 
land the vital need at this moment of the effecting of 
It-‘calls to the attention of com- 


self-determining in all things, including final details of 


organization, name, financial obligation and program of 
- activities. These federated units harmonize the com- 
munities in local tasks and put into the hands of re- 


ligious leaders in the communities an apparatus essential 
to their maximum: service, and also they operate to set 
the atmosphere right for all kinds of fruitful Christian 


_ fellowship. When the. acute social and industrial 


situation is demanding the largest possible contribution 
at the hands of the Church it should be borne in mind 
that the strongest moral-and religious impact upon any 
community can only be made through wise co-operative 


effort. | 
Trained Inter-church Leadership 


_ The rapid growth of Church co-operation and the 
complex conditions through which it moves to any degree 
of success make the selection and training of men of 
supreme importance. The dignity and sacredness of 
this type of service for God and the Church justify the 


call to the best qualified men in the ranks of Christian 


Ministers and Laymen. But the convention recognizes 
further that there will be but a limited leadership 
available in this new day of Church mutuality unless the 
task of finding and fitting men for the field be pro- 
secuted vigorously and intelligently. ae 


Reactions of Co-operation Abroad 


dA The convention urges wider study of the plans and 


results of co-operation in the distinctly mission tasks 


of the Church, particularly in the foreign fields. Abun- 


dant and illuminating data are at hand constituting the 


‘most impressive argument in our brief on behalf of 
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«| ‘inter-church work. The whole program of service among 
‘non-Christian Agora is bemg formed on this basis. 
The Church 
evangelistic task with an interchurch mind. 


beginning to approach her supreme 


Utilizing the Local Co-operative Church Units 
The convention desires to emphasize the ready to hand 


| @ffectiveness of the local co-operative church units for 
+the use of quick and effective prop 
half of the vital message of the Church. Here is the 
agency for contact with all the churches of a given com- 


da on be- 


munity on behalf of such urgent themes as Stewardship, 
simultaneous evangelism, civic betterment and welfare 


| programs of every kind. 


The Challenge and the Source of Strength 
_ Finally, the convention recognizes that in the vast 
developments of great cities and in the growing problems 


of the industrial centers of America, the task of the 
Church is vastly beyond human strength. The spiritual 


need at the moment baffles the last word in organized 
human ingenuity. We never will overtake the task to 
which our Lord committed his church by the operation 
of mere church machinery in single units or collectively. 


| There is no reservoir of spiritual strength from which 


organized religion defied, denied and challenged by new 


obstacles in an era of selfishness can possibly draw but. 


That in view of the newly aroused interest in co- 


operative Christianity and the need of an aggressive 
program of organization and leadership in this direction 


in so many inquiring communities, this convention urges 
upon the Commission the appointment of a special Ex- 


tension Committee of five to co-operate with the executive. 
staff in meeting this providential and auspicious emer- 


gency in the field of community service. d 
That in view of the growing demand for leadership in 
co-operative church activities the convention calls atten- 
tion to the need of providing opportunities for men 
drawn toward this work to find supplemental training 
and that mental and spiritual enriehment so necessary 
in eo-operative work. 
In view of the rapidly increasing number of Federa- 
tions throughout the country and the already apparent 
confusion and misunderstanding as to terminology and 
relationship, particularly with the Federal Council, it is 


recommended that a Committee on nomenclature and 
relationship be appointed, and asked to review all such — 
‘matters as may fall into this classification and report at 


the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council in 
In view of the helpful contributions that this conven- 


tion has made on behalf of many problems of present 
| day Christian life and in view of the continuation Com- 


missions of this body, it is urged that the Commission 


keep in mind the advisability of another convention, cast 


on lines similar to this one being held, within two or 
three years, where the unfolding problems of our Ameri- 
can Christianity may be again reviewed and prayerful 


The reports of the Commissions will be pub- 


lished in book form and will constitute a 


Manual on the Principles and Methods of In-. 


terchurch Work. This Manual will be pub- 


lished by the Association Press, and will cost 


| degna $1.50. This will be the text book 
or co-operative church work, taking the place 
of the Manual issued three years ago. The 
orders for the new Manual can be sent to the 
Commission on Interchurch Federations, 105 


East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


war. 


control. 


ae 


Christianity As An International Program 


aR. ARTHUR J. BROWN, chairman of 
y the “Church and Community” Conven- 


tion’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, made an illuminating | 


statement of the need for Christian principles 
in our international relations. He said: | 


‘¢¥rom the viewpoint of international friendship, the 


situation of the world today is indeed distressing. ‘God 


won the war, but the Devil is winning the peace.’ I do 
not vouch for the accuracy or the originality of that 
remark, but surely the Devil must be satisfied with 
the situation a year and a half after the close of the 


‘‘Last fall I asked Protestant Christian Leaders in 
London, Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Amsterdam, and 
Berlin, whether in their judgment the moral conditions 


| in their respective countries were: better or worse than 
before the war. Without a single exception they replied, 
‘Worse—incomparably worse!’ - 


-€* And are we satisfied with the moral conditions in 
our own country? We know that during the war our 
people were held to a high level of altruistic purpose. 
But as President Faunce of Brown University said, ‘The 


very mement it became known .that the armistice was 


signed, there was a moral slump painfully manifested.’ 
We thank God that we have in this country extirpated 
the vice of intemperance by our prohibitory law; but 
are we satisfied to know that the distillers and the 


brewers of America are transferring their plants to Asia, 
where, as an Illinois distiller said some time ago, there 
‘was an unlimited market without let or hindrance. i 


‘‘©We are concerned by the number of the men that 
we have called ‘Reds’ in the United States. But we have 


-found no better way of dealing with the Reds thus far 


than to send them back to Europe to make a bad matter 


worse over there. 


‘Prof. Dewey of Columbia University, now in 


has recently reported that a good deal of the opium 
into China in spite of the earnest 
effort of the Chinese Government to fight against that 
-eurse of opium, is being sent from the United States 


that is now goi 


and is going by way of Japan through the parcel post 
into China, where it is distributed through foreign post 
offices over which the Chinese magistrates have no 

‘‘It may be that some of you occasionally go to a 
moving picture. If so, perhaps you have noticed upon 
the screen, ‘Passed by the National Board or Censors.’ 
Now a good many films are printed today that are not 
passed by the National Board of Censors. If you were 


to go to India, to China, to Manchuria, to Korea, you 
would find what becomes of those rotten films that can- 


not be exhibited profitably in the United States. 
‘‘We said during the war that we were waging a war 
against war, but when Dr. Atkinson eame back from 


‘a five-months’ tour of Europe last fall, he said that he 


found more belligerent talk and more military pre- 
paredness being discussed, than at any previous time. 
‘‘Meantime starvation and death are stalking abroad. 


I saw children in Germany last fall four AM egg of age 
y in Vienna > 


who had. never tasted milk. I heard a | 
say that 95 per cent. of the children of Vienna have 
rickets. Sixty per cent. of the children of Austria have 
died. Out of one thousand babies born in a month in 


Budapest, nine hundred and sixty-six died, Many of 


their mothers also died because they did not have 


strength enough to pass through that awful experience 


of motherhood. Every child under the age of three in 
Poland is said to be dead or dying. Eight hundred 
ple every day in Germany are dying of starvation. 

r. Hoover says that two hundred thousand Russians 
are dying every month of starvation; and here is a re- 
port just published from an official commission to the 
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effect that in ‘Europe and ,,in Asia 
Minor, four million children are starving or perishing 
from disease. Four hundred thousand Greeks in Asia 
Minor are in destitution. Half the Armenians of the 


- world are dead from slaughter or privation. Pestilence 


and economic ruin are stalking through the land where 
of old Hebrew sage and prophet spoke and where walked 


| before men the Son of God. And one quarter of the 


population of Syria is dead. 


‘Our alleged statesmen have recently said that Europe 


ought to go to work. How can those people on the 
Continent go to work? Who is going to employ them? 
How can manufacturers give employment when they have 
not any raw materials, when they have not any coal, 
when they have not any money to buy them with at the 
present rate of exchange? What is the use of advising 


dying women and children to go to work and take care 


of themselves? 
‘‘There are ten new nations that ave been formed 


as the result of that war, not one of them able to wees 


alone. 

‘And then this labor upheaval of which we hear so 
much. It is not peculiar to our own country. We find 
its manifestations in the Continent of Europe, in Great 
Britain; we find them in Japan and we find themi in 


India. There is one tremendous fact today of which we 


in the churches should take careful cognizance, and that 
is, that the world over, the common man has begun to 


‘And what should be odr attitude from the view- 
int of international justice and good-will toward our 
ormer enemies? Two answers are given; the first is 
an emphatic negative, that we cannot trust them, that 
we must crush them, that we must make it forever im- 


possible for them to do any harm again. That ote of 


vengeance means that indemnity never will paid, 
because under that policy it would be impossible for 


Germany to rehabilitate her commercial life so that she 


could pay it. That 
arms of Russia. 


licy would drive Germany into the 
t AR would foster Bolshevism 


in Germany, for starving and desperate men will not stop | 


to. reason. 


CE will promote militarism, for it is ‘idle to think 
that seventy-seven millions of people in the heart of 


Europe are going to be boycotted and live as criminals 


or slaves unless there are hugh armaments to keep them > 


in hand. And that policy breeds hatred and suspicion. 


IH means no peace for this stricken world. 


- ‘And the other: answer is that while we do not abate 
one jot or.tittle of our convictions regarding respon- 
sibility for the war or regarding the methods of Germans 


în eonducting it, nevertheless the war is over and we 


should be ashamed as Christian men to keep on a war of 


words after the nations have stopped fighting on the 


battlefield. 


‘“Now these considerations are not alto gether pleasant 
for us, but we in America have been living in a fool’s 


| prec and it is time that we were facing the situation. 


is perfectly easy to say, ‘Oh, everything is going 
to come out all right.” But everything will not come 


out: all right unless we, by the help of Almighty God, 


make it come out all right. It is futile to expect that 


we are going to have righteousness in a world composed 
of men who are unrighteous. 
. §*Now I know thege are thosé—some of the men of 
the church, I am sorry to say, many outside the church— 
who say that Christianity as an international program is 
impracticable; that it cannot be put into operation. Did, 
then, Jesus Christ preach an impracticable Gospel? 
Did he tell you and me to do anything that could not 
be done? 

**My brethren, nothing that is right is impossible! 


‘ It is our task to write the name of Jesus large across 
‘ the sky of this world, to make the voice of Jesus the 


deep undertone of human life. It is a time for states- 


manship of planning, a time for catholicity of spirit, a 


time for the splen or of a mighty ua in Him of 


whom it is said, (He is able!’ ” 


Brodie, Rev. Arthur J. 
‘Burnham, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Mr. Sherwood 


—‘Prinéipal ALFRED E. GARVIE 
of New College, London, now in America as a messenger from. 


_ the Free Churches of England, was one of thè speskero 
at the Cleveland Convention. 


“Annual Meeting of the “International 
_ Committee of the World Alliance. 


HE annual meeting of the International 

Committee of the World Alliance will be 

held at St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, 
August 25th: to: 29th. > 


Twenty-two nations will send vai 
to this conference. In addition to the members 
of the International Committee other invited 


guests will take part in the meeting. 


| The following persons have been appointed 


to ‘represent the American Council: 


Rev. Peter Ainslie, Mr. W. P. Allen, Rev. 
Henry A. Atkinson, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Rev. Andrew M. 
Brown, Rev. F. W. 


Eddy, Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, Rev. Sidne 
a ulick, Mr. Hamilton Holt, Rev. Finis S. 
Idleman, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Prot, ©. G. 
McCown, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Rev. Charles 
>. Macfarland, Rev. William P. Merrill, Rev. 
Charles L. Thompson, Mr. F. P. Turner. 


In addition to the formal business connected 


with the organization these subjects will come 
up fot discussion: 


“The Church and Disarmament. F 

“The League of Nations.” 

“The Creation of an International Ethic.” 
“The Relation of Christian Unity to Inter-- 


national Peace.” 


“The Program for a Campaign of Reli ious 
Co-operation Between the Nations that ave 
been at War.” | 
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| One of the most interesting. disci 


be on the question as to whether ot not there 


“isa practical basis of co-operation between, the 


world organization of the Churches and the 
other world organizations, such as the bankers, 


the Socialists, the Tradé Unionists, the Social — 


Workers, the Press Agencies, the Co-operative 


Societies and others. 


Another question will be that of the relation 


of Christian missions to International: Peace, 


and perhaps one of the most interesting that 


Of the relation of the social, industrial and © 


economic problems to international g8ed-will 


‘as understood by the Churches. 


will engage all the energies and abi 


CONSTITUENT DENOMINATIONS EN- 


‘ This meeting will undoubtedly register a 
new advance on the part of the Churches and 
people of good-will throughout the world, and 
out of it will grow a practical aA ag that 

ity of the 
various Councils in the Alliance for the next 


decade. 


The American asiago will be glad to wel- 


come to this conference any persons visiting 


Europe who can plan to spend these n at 
Beatenberg. 


# 


| DORSE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


That the co-operating denominations of the 
Federal Council are heartily desirous of seeing 
its policies and program carried forward, and © 
willing to exert their own efforts to this end, is 


evidenced by actions taken at the various de- 


nominational conferences recently held. Many 
have voted to increase their apportionment, ex- 
pressing regret that a still greater increase Was 


not possible. 


-The Reformed Church in the U. S. bia. in-. 


| creased its contribution from $330 to $3, 975, 


and unanimously approved the various recom- 


mendations of the Federal Council for the 


appointment of members of the Federal Coun- 
cil and of the Ecumenical Conference Commit- 
tee, for the payment of traveling expenses of 


“members attending Federal Council meetings, 


the recommendations of the Commission on 


Relations with the Orient and endorsement of 


the program for the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 

The Five Years Meeting of the Friends voted 
to increase their contribution, and to approve > 
the’ attendance of delegates invited to the pre- 
liminary meeting of the Committee on Ecu- 
menical Conference at Geneva. ~~ 


. The Methodist Protestant conference sent 


word by telegram that it had voted for repre- 


sentation in the Council and for co-operation 
in all its various interests and movements. The. 
President of the General Conference was in- 
structed to ap pparnk.i the preliminary ecumenical | 


RIC FR committee asked for by the Fed- 
eral Council. 


The Committee on Unification of the Meth- 
odist pg Conference, in its report, states: 
“The Council has been a significant factor for 
‘stimulus and. conservation throughout the 
period of deepening interest in co-operative 


Movements among the churches.” The Meth-. 
‘odist_ Episcopal 


hurch will share in the ex- 
penses of the Federal Council toa considerably 


increased extent. 


The College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South at their meeting 
passed the following resolution. | 


È 


‘(We rejoice in the of. the ‘Federal 


“Council of the Churches of Christ and favor the increase 


of its resources. 


‘We look with favor upon the proposed “Ecumenical 
Conference and urge our representatives in the Federal 


Council to attend. 

‘‘We recommend that the Federal Council appoint a 
committee which shall represent that body in con- 
ference with the Executive Committee of the Interchurch 


World Movement to recommend the wisest sg» in 


The only point of depitiglti in matters of 


policy is in the case of the Presbyterian 


Church, U. S. A., which feels that certain pro- 
. nouncements of ‘the Federal Council on civil 


and political matters would appear to give 


| the sanction of their body to matters which 


they feel are beyond the province of the 
Church. Their action states that “we re-affirm 
our loyal adherence to the of 
tion of Church and State.” 


The United Presbyterian Church in its con- 
ference passed a resolution that “in view of | 


the increasing responsibilities of the Federal 
Council as time goes on, our financial appor- 
tionment to that work be increased 25 per 


cent.” With reference to the recommendations. 


from the Federal Council’s Commission on Re- 


lations with the Orient, it was resolved “that 


the General Assembly calls upon our people 
throughout the Church to write to our national 
representatives and urge that Congress enact 
laws enabling the federal government to keep 
its treaty obligations for the protection of 
aliens.” The Assembly again commended to 
the churches “the raising of funds for the suf- 
fering churches of Europe and other causes 


under the direction of the Missionary and 
_ Efficiency Committee, and directs that such 
funds be sent through the Federal Council of 


the Churches of Christ in America.” The 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the Moravian 
Synod, and the Reformed Church in America, 


took similar attitude and action. 


This evidence of spiritual and financial mp 
port on the part of the denominations is high y 
prettye: and enables the Council to pus 

rward with new zeal its various programs 
of national and co-aperasion. 
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‘Sloane Coffin, of the Commission on Relations - 


‘ganization. 
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Need of Prompt Action in Aid to Shattered French Churches 


AT American denominations should act 

i at once in their work of aiding in the 
I restoration of French churches in the de- 
vastated areas, and that the French people 
themselves are accomplishing wonders in their 
rought back from France by Mr. William 


with France and Belgium, of the Federal 


Mr. Coffin presented. his report to a recent 
meeting of the Commission, at the Federal 
Council headquarters in the’ United Charities 


Building, strongly emphasizing the urgency 


and value of the work undertaken by the or- 


| ‘‘I have never seen anybody work as hard and courage- 
ously as the French 
‘‘I cannot express the admiration I feel for the work 
being done on the battlefields, especi 
Lille. About 80 per cent of the farm land over which 


the battles raged is now under cultivation and will 
. produce , 
| these fields and taken out the shells and filled in the 


ain this year. The French have gone over 


| « shell holes and taken away the barbed wire. They have 


.then charged 


exploding | | 
farmer told me he had struck fourteen bodies in his 
- small field. Under this united effort, France, in a 


stop thinking or go crazy. 
._ ‘‘Laborers from Belgium, Portugal and other neighbor- — 
- ing countries have flocked in, attracted by the good 


140 teams of 14 men each, with-10 tractors to each team, 


that are plowing the fields. This work of plowing is 
to the t, against his credit for war 


damages. These 1960 men are doing this at the risk. 
of their lives. Traveling through this territory 


I could 
ck at the front, with the shells 
ildren-running for cover. One 


almost imagine I was 
about and 


year’s time, will be back on her feet agriculturally. 
‘‘Living conditions in these areas are appalling. The 


*Frenchman returns to his home, no matter whether any- 


thing is left of it or not. Rheims, which was almost 
totally destroyed, now has 80,000 people living there. 


_ Arras, which was largely destroyed by bombardment, for- 
merly had 28,000 inhabitants; it now has 50,000. Vimy, 


at the foot of the famous Vimy Ridge, had not a house 
left standing. About 1,800 of the former population of 
3,000 have returned, and are living there. Where do 
they live? In cellars, with the former first floor for a 
roof, in cement dugouts, and in one and two-room shacks. 
Three rooms is luxury. There are often six, eight or 
even ten persons in a two-room shack. Under such. con- 
ditions, children are’ born. When there is sickness and 
disease in the family, the awfulness of the situation can 
be imagined. How do these people stand it? They must 


do as the soldiers in the trenches had to do—they must 


wages. These men are in much the same circumstances 
as were the American soldiers—away from home, no 


place to go after work, and apt to come down to a basis 


of pure materialism, unless there is some way to main- 
tain their morale. The church and the Y. M. C. A. must 
do this. There are still one hundred and seventy-five 
Y. M. C. A. huts being operated for the French Army 


| and for the civilians in the devastated area. They are 


known as .Foyers. The Foyer at Rheims has eleven 
buildings. Some other towns have six or seven, 
and to see the work they are accomplishing is a fine 
sight. But they must be supplemented by the church. 
I did not find in France any particular contest between 
Catholics and Protestants, but, rather, between Christ- 


ianity and atheism. It is pretty hard for men to keep 


gigantie task of reconstruction, is the message’ 


ple are doing,’’ said Mr. Coffin. 
y at Lens and 


‘. ‘*«About $20,000 has already been given for St. 


t is needed is leadership of a high quality. I have 


the highest admiration for the Fren 


| cularly those in the north. There are Prego Sa in 


charge of the work in some places. These French pastors 


are working together. There are three committees in 


the second, a leading lawyer, and the third, an important 
railroad man. There is not a better group of business 


men in charge of any work anywhere. I said to them — 


* 


that it is essential that this work be properly maintained 


-and carried on. After we have given the money and 


helped build the churches, the 


it up to the people to raise adequate sums for running © 


expenses. They are willing to do their share. © 
There is a prevalent opinion here that Americans are 


is not held in very high admiration there now—indeed, 
there is talk of changing the name of the Avenue Wilson 


to Avenue des Americains. ‘But Americans are not dis- 
liked. The French do not understand the attitude of our 


Senate. There is a sort of revulsion of feeling against 
everyone who had a hand in the peace. t tr 
that Americans .are. not welcomed or that they are 


_ JULY. 


_ Paris led by three of the most representative laymen in 
- France, one, the President of the Engineering Society, | 


not liked in France. I must admit that our President © 


It is not true 


‘stung’ by French merchants. They really get more . 
‘ appreciation than they actually deserve. 


‘‘I told the French Committee that there was only 


a limited amount of money to be got from America, | 
_ and we settled on a definite program to be accomplished. — 
The first thing to be done is to construct churches in 


important towns that have been destroyed. The Pro- 
testant church at Rheims was not a good structure. One 


_ of the best architects in Paris is drawing plans for the 


new building, and additional land has been bought to 


afford an adequate site for both the Church and the 
new Parish House. It will require one and a half mil- 
| lion franes to build this church. I talked with a wealthy 
citizen of Rheims, and asked whether, if we raised one 


‘million francs in America, he would underwrite the re- 


maining half-million, to be raised among the citizens 


of the city, and he has 

entin, 
and a similar amount will be required to complete ths 
church. The town was almost entirely destroyed, but-40,- 


000 persons are now living there..I was present at the 


service at which the two Protestant pastors were installed, 
and it was one of the most impressive I have ever wit- 
nessed. When the people heard that their pastors had 


‘been installed and the church was to go on, the tears 


streamed down their faces. 


‘‘The church at Cambrai was very badly injured. It | 


could be restored, but is not worth restoring; it is below 
the level, and leaks badly. A new church should be 
built here. | | 

** At Arras, a building can be purchased for $15,000, 


near the church, which will serve as a parish house. 


This is essential as there are over 20,000 laborers in 


this city, causing a great need for social service both 


for these laborers and for their families, who are now 
beginning to arrive. 

‘ At Compiègne, the church was very badly destroyed, 
and can be rebuilt for $15,000. ri a 

‘‘Hargicourt was a little village situated directly on 
the Hindenburg line. Of course, it was totally destroyed. 
There are now three hundred Protestant families there. 
When they will come back to’ their homes under such 
conditions, they certainly deserve a church. 

‘‘The amount of $200,000 allowed in the budget for 
this work of reconstruction is a minimum. All these 
churches are needed absolutely at once. 


‘<The children of the war area are a serious problem. | 


The experiences they have been through in the past five 
years will have a detrimental effect on their characters. 


With no fathers or elder brothers at hand, and for their 


self-preservation, they were taught to lie and steal while 
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the Boches were ‘around, (this was necessary, but un- 
fortunate). Something must be done for these boys, 
: for the future of France rests upon them. There is an 
immense work to be done by Sunday Schools and such 
‘There are two. to thè foreign mission prob- 
lem. ‘First is the matter of the German colonies taken 
| over by the French. In the Kameroun, one hundred and 
.. forty German missionaries have been sent out, since they 
_were suspected of being propagandists for the German 
. government. These are to be re-placed by French, of 
‘whom there are only fourteen available. Even these 
ew cannot be sent unless there is money to pay 


 ‘*Then there is the question of the French colonies. 
Americans must share in the responsibility for bringing 
. thousands of black and yellow men from the French 

colonies to Europe, where they learned all the vices of 
civilization. We bring these men up, teach them all that 
is rotten in civilization, then send them back to spread 


what they have learned among-their peoplé. The black > 


troops were the shock troops. When there was a par- 
ticularly bad job to be done, ‘as in the Chemin des Dames, 
the black troops were sent up. We Americans share in 
the benefit of their sacrifice. America does not begin 
to realize how many. of her sons came back to America 
because black men died in their stead. It is time we 


knew this. The least we can do now is to send Christ- _ 


ianity by some means down to these people. 


- ‘‘There is also the matter of temporary aid to destitute. 


families. France is-doing most of this herself. They 


have raised 2,200,000 francs, and have furnished about | 
1,000,000 franes worth of clothing and other materials. 


America has given about 600,000 franes for this work, 
England about 300,000, and other nations about 100,000. 
So you see France is really carrying this burden her- 
self. This work is carried on through the Comité 
d’Entre Aid... | | 
 franes for reconstruction. Our budget allows $15,000. 
Dr. Anet told me of one pastor who had to resign because 
he could not live on his salary. One of the labor unions 
came to him and said if he would stay on as their 
secretary, he would not need to espouse their cause 

litically, or their doctrines, but that there was need of 
his moral leadership in that town. Labor is discouraged, 
and needs leadership. | 


‘“We have fed France on promises and nothing else. 
That is why they no longer trust Wilson and America. 


- If we send money now, they will go ahead with the work. 

During my first stay in France, exchange went as high 
. as 16.95. If the conference at Spa is successful from 
the French point of view, and if the nations of the 


world agree to finance the situation somewhat, exchange 


will drop, I believe, as low as 10. We are not likely to 
see such high exchange again. We are losing money, 
‘ therefore, by our delay. We should send $500,000 at 
, once, so the French may proceed with this program.’’ 


Secretaries in Demand as Lecturers. 


The Federal Council secretaries are in de- 


mand at present at various of the summer con-. 
ferences, as instructors. Rev. Samuel McCrea . 


Cavert is giving a course in industry at Blue 
Ridge Conference. Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, 
of the Commission on the Church and Social 
| Service also gave such a course at the “astern 
Students Conference of the Y. W. C. A. at 


Eaglesmere and at Silver Bay. Rev. Jasper 


T. Moses recently gave a course of eight lec- 


tures-on Latin America at the Y. W. C. A. 


* Conference at Silver Bay. 


‘<The Belgian church has only asked for about 100,000. 


" REV. WORTH M. TIPPY 


Dr. Tippy Decorated | 


Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary 


of the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, has received notification from the 
headquarters of the Serbian Relief in New 
York City that he has been decorated by the 
Serbian government with the Order of Mercy, 
in recognition ‘of his high service rendered 
during 1915, 1916 and 1917, in connection with 
the work of Serbian relief in America. __ 


¢ 


_ Chaplains’ Committee Expresses 
Satisfaction with Bill | 
(SECTION 15 of the Army Reorganization 
_) Bill, as agreed to by the conferees rep- 

resenting the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on military affairs, which will become 
law with the signature of the President, marks 
a long step forward in recognition by Congress 
of the material and spiritual value of the 
Army Chaplain, and provides practically all 
for which the Committee on Army and Navy 


Chaplains of the Federal Council of Churches 


has contendeti. Comments touching the fea- 
tures of the section are to the effect that con- 
crete results of a character to gratify those 


throughout the country who have stood strong- 


ly behind the Committee of the Council in its 
efforts to put Chaplains on a basis such as 
would enable them to do their work in a more 
systematic and satisfactory manner have been 
accomplished. 

The section as adopted contains the essen- 


tials of the recommendations made. While a 


corps of Chaplains was not authorized in so 
many words, yet the provision made for a 


| Chief of Chaplains will, it is believed, bring 
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the results.the Corps was designed to accom- 


plish. Rank from Lieutenant to Lieut.-Colonel 


is provided. A Chief of Chaplains is author- 
ized, who shall have the rank, pay and allow- 
| ances of a Colonel during the time in which 


he serves as such. The detail of the Chief 


_of Chaplains shall be for four years, and the 


appointment shall be made by the President 


by and with the advice and consent of the 


penate 
Under this commanding officer, construc- 


| tive work will be possible both from an ad- 
| ministrative and a religious standpoint. Rev. 
. E. O. Watson, Secretary of the Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, said: 


(We have kept right behind the program mapped out 
by us in planning to have Congress provide for that 


| recognition of the Army Chaplain to which his qualifica- 


tions and work entitle him. Naturally, therefore, we are 


has been 


gratified that such a as is repre- 


sented by the legislation touching 
taken. | : | 

‘‘Anyone familiar with the problems confronting 
Congress in the session now drawing to a close, icular- 
ly in connection with the drafting of a bill for the re- 
organization of the Army on a basis which would best 
meet the needs of the service, will realize that the Com- 
mittee on. Army Chaplains have wrought remarkably 


well. We have been at all times ready to offer sugges- 
‘ tions and give information, and we have at no time been 
asleep at the switch. The Church of the country and the 


Army of the nation are to be congratulated.’’ 


è 


“CHAPLAINS: There shall be one chaplain for 


every 1200 officers and enlisted men of the Regular 


Army, exclusive of the Philippine Scouts and the un- 


assigned recruits, authorized from‘ time to time in ac- 


cordance with law and within the peace strength permit- 


ted by this act. Chaplains shall hereafter have rank, pay 
' and allowances according to the length of active commis- 


sioned service in the Army, or, since April 6, 1917, in 
the National Guard while in active service under a call 
by the President, as follows: Less than 5 years, First 
Lieutenant; 5 to 14 years, Captain; 14 to 20 years, 


Major; over 20 years, Lieutenant Colonel. 


‘One Chaplain, of rank not below that of Major, 
may be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to be chief of chap- 


- Jains. He shall serve as such for four years, and shall 
‘have the rank, pay and allowances of Colonel while so 
serving. His duties shall include investigation into the 


qualifications of candidates for appointment as chap- 
lains, and general co-ordination and supervision of the 
work of chaplains. . | 
‘‘<Of the vacancies existing on July 1, 1920, such 
number as the President may direct shall be filled’ by 
appointment on that date of persons under the age of 
58 years, other than chaplains of the Regular Army, who 
served as chaplains in the Army at some time between 
April 6, 1917, and the date of the passage of this act. 
‘‘Such appointments may be made in grades above the 
lowest under the same -restrietions as to age and rank 
as are hereinafter prescribed for original appointments 


in other branches of the service, and in ‘accordance with 


the recommendation of the hoard of officers provided for 
in section 24. For purposes of future promotion, persons 
so appointed shall be considered as having had, on date 


of appointment, sufficient prior service to bring them to. 


their respective grades under the rules of promotion 


established in this section.’’ 
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| “The Church and Its Function in the 


_ Prophetic Era” 


(ANNE of the most. inspiring and thoughtful 


addresses of the “Church and Communi- 


ty” Convention was that delivered by 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. F osdick 


‘said, in part: 


‘‘This is always the note of the prophetic minister; 
that no institution can be so ancient, so venerable, so 
holy, so sacred, that it can possibly have any hold on 
permanence, unless it serves. That prophetic message 


our Master took up in full time and power. Was there 
«Any institution of His time quite so sacred as the 
- Sabbath? The Rabbis had said that God created man 
in order that He ae gr have somebody to k the’ 
Sabbath; and think o 

they might increase the sanction of its holiness, and © 
then Jesus came and subjected even the Sabbath to His © 
ruthless law of service. He said that even that institu-. 


the stories that they told that 


tion could not be so ancient and venerable and sacred as 
possibly to. survive its uselessness to the people. 


‘¢And the same test of service that Jesus brought to 


‘bear upon the Sabbath, He brought to bear upon the 


temple, too. “He was a lover of the temple. But for 
all of that, He did not for one moment suspect that 
even that sacred place could survive uselessness to the 


people. He saw the temple made a. place of special 


rivilege, and not a place of service; and though it 


roke His heart to say it, He said that not one stone 


should be left upon another. 


‘‘And now we come straight up to the religious 


institutions of our country. Do not suppose for one 
moment that because they are religious they can escape 


the ruthless testing of the Master’s law: that law which 


He applied to the Sabbath and the temple of His own 
time He is applying to the churches of Protestantism in 
the United States today. We cannot have any hope for 
greatness or permanence except as we serve, and you and 


I know well enough that there are lots of things about — 
our churches that are useless. Our overlapping work 
that does not help service, but hurts it, is doomed. 


‘For mark it, my friends, these things are one way 


or another. Either we are going to get them out of the 


way and make of the Protestant churches of the United 
States a great co-operating Christian serviceable agency, 
or else He will come and scrap them all. , 

._‘*But there is always a second ye age of the pro- 
oar spirit. It is the holding out o 


major aspect like this: We have got somehow, by the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ (and I use those words 


not formally, because the thing must be done by the. 


grace of God in Jesus Christ) to take area after area 


of human life that is now under the domain of force, 


and bring it under the domain of good-will and love. 
**That is not simply an ideal in part; that is history. 

We have already done that with the family. There was 

a time when nobody ever thought of founding a family 


on love; everybody founded the family on force. 


‘¢ What we have done with the family, we have done with 


the school. There was a time when an unwhipped child 


vu a lost opportunity. Every school was founded upon 
‘“Now we have got other areas uncaptured yet by the 


Christian principle. Our industrial relationships are too 
much under the command of force. Our international — 


relationships are ruled too much in the domain of 
violence. ‘Somehow or other, we have got to do with 


them what we have already done with the family and 


(Continued on page 137) I | 


a great hope, by 
d’s grace, for the victory of righteousness in every . 
realm where earnest men will seek His will and do it. _ 
**As I understand our problem, it can be put in its. 
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. FRONT PAGE, EASTER CHURCH SUPPLEMENT, WITH CLIPPINGS FROM OTHER PAGES | | , 
ee | The picture of the choir boy is in brown, while the border decorations are blue. Some of the individual | so i 
church announcements occupy one-fourth to one-half a page. In this supplement they are grouped by de- i 


nominations. In the next. special issue Mr. McDonald plans to classify the church advertisements and 


- DI | general publicity by location in the city and surrounding suburban towns, as he feels that this arrange- | | 
| ment is less artificial and will better meet the interest of the average reader. | 


i AKLAND, CALIFORNIA, is, in point of who go to the newspapers, and they will find | j 
SE population, the fifth city on the Pacific in every city of America that their papers will $i 
coast. In church advertising it is now come more than half way to meet them. | , 

| the first in America, which is to say in the Io illustrate what the movement means to. 
wodd. the churches of America, let us consider the 
4 At Christmas, and again last Easter, the effect of the Easter editions printed in Oakland | 
leading newspaper, The Tribune, carried a. this year. 4 | 


; complete ten-page section of church news and 
a church advertising, with the front page printed 
i è. |; in color. The smaller papers carried a volume 
in proportion to their standing in the communi- 
ty. The great papers of San Francisco printed 
from four columns to a page, those of Los 
Angeles and Seattle even less. 
Now it happened, in the case of- Oakland, 
that the press took the lead some five years 
ago in the little tried field of church publicity. 
So suceessful has it been that were the local 
- papers to lose all interest in the movement, the 
churches would still maintain it at about its 
ni Asa matter of fact, it should be the churches. 


¢ 
> 
È: 
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È. How Church Advertising Has Succeeded in Oakland — Se 
Morton J. A. McDonald, of the Oakland Tribune | 


In 1919, the movement being well under way,  _ È 
the churches employed large space to announce == = jf 
their Easter programs. The services were well I q 
attended, and the collections were large. But 4 
at that time we were close to the solemn ex- | 
periences of the World War. Men were think- og 
ing of serious things. It was by no means ad 
certain that advertising was entirely responsi- | 
ble for the great Easter attendance. 0A 
However, this year, after twelve months of ——. = 


unparelleled prosperity (in which men arè i 
prone to forget their spiritual obligations), the © 
churches of this city were absolutely over- 


whelmed by their Easter attendance, and this i 
regardless of creed or of the fact of individual dl. i dl 
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| the sporting section. 
| prestige to the paper, but add greatly to its ex-. 
| ‘pense and produce no revenue. 
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| advertising. Local ministers are convinced . oî 
church. so carefully copies today. If a new 
‘organ is to be dedicated, if a class is to be . 
confirmed, if some noted singer is to attend a 


that the power of suggestion, carried by a 


great volume of church advertising and by the 
 ‘ attractive use of color, sent thousands to some. 


church who were not otherwise influenced by 


the individual appeal of any particular con- 
gregation. — 
So much for the value of church advertising - 


to the religious community. How about its 
significance to the commercial world, and to 
the local publishers? Let a committee of 
inisters and laymen lay the following facts 
efore any publisher in America, and he will 


be with them heart and soul in an effort to. 
outdo the city of Oakland in this new form of 


gospel work. 
_ The man- who goes to church or wKose 


family is active in church work will be found 


almost invariably to be a home owner, a.tax 


‘payer, a man interested in education and good 
‘ government. The majority of those who never 


attend any church will be numbered among 
the renters of apartments and hotel suites. 


credit risk for the local merchants. Having a 
home and a family, he will, of necessity, spend 
most of his income for staple articles. That 
means that he will “Trade-at-home.” | 
munity that is characteristically of this type 
will be prosperous and orderly to a marked 


, degree. Its merchants will advertise extensive- 


ly in the paper that is supported by this ele- 
ment. 


at present influenced by the various churches 


of the city. He wishes to print news of the 
widest local appeal. He now prints from one 
to two pages of sporting news every day, and 


pays a high-salaried sporting editor for the 
work. Advertising is virtually..sxcluded from 
Baseba]l ‘extras give 


page or pages, even at a low advertising rate, 
will still produce a considerable revenue for 


the paper, and will interest a larger number of | 
individuals of the resident population, than — 
- will the sporting section. 


The ministers of 
the city should make it their business to fur- 
nish news and pictures to the local papers. 


Thousands of persons who do not go to church. 


are interested in the social activities of the 
church organizations, and through reading this 
news, they will be brought into sympathy with 
church work. | 

. Advertising is but a form of news, and the 


advertising writer should remember that 


church advertising is not addressed to the man 


who goes every Sunday but to the man who 


does not go at all. It should therefore be made 


cabinet-maker are paid a fair 


A com- 


The editor will be interested when he is. 
shown the large percentage of the population 


he church 


of the railroad time-table which the average 


service, that is both news and advertising. It 
should be proclaimed -loudly, and in a most 


} 


interesting manner. 


The publishers should not be asked to ac- 


cept advertising at less than their regular 
rates. The. roofer and painter and the 
rofit on the 
work they do for the church. The publisher 
will in any case contribute much publicity that 
money cannot buy, and the newspaper will be 


called upon for cash donations to every chari- 


table and religious movement in the communi- 
ty. It is but just that they should receive a 
fair recompense for the merchandise they sell 
(the printed page). The very fact that the 


‘ church board has to meet a monthly bill, must 


justify to the congregation the incurring of 
such a bill, and will impel them to weigh the 
matter placed in the space so bought. This 


» 


‘Now the average man, with any religious feel- Will mean mort forceful advertising and great-. 


ing, will pay his bills. He is therefore a good. 


er results for the churches. 
| The publishers of Oakland’s papers have. 
been greatly impressed by the tremendous 
popular responses to the movement started 
Di It is the hope of the Tribune that the 
local success will be copied throughout Ameri- 
ca. Changing times call for changing methods. 

Why, then, this hesitancy on the part of so 
many pastors to multiply-themselves a thou- 


 sand-fold through the medium of their local. 


paper? Not one of them but would gladly 
talk to the entire population of the town if his 


church were large enough to hold that popula- 


tion—he does talk to them in the quiet of their 
homes through the columns of their home 


papers. 


Is it going too far to say that the American 


pastor of today has done less than his full duty 
when he has refused to enlist the American 


* 


press as one of his tools? 


| Canadian Aid for French Churches 


Pali SPECI At. meeting of representatives, 


F* both laymen and clergy, of all the Protes- 

tant denominations met in Montreal, | 
May 26th, 1920, to consider the plan by which | 
Canadian Protestant Churches will assist in re- 


building the ruined Protestant church in Lens, 


neat Vimy Ridge, - =. | 
The Catholics of the Province of Quebec 
have promised to rebuild the roof of the 


“Rheims Cathedral. The Protestants are asked 


to rebuild other Protestant churches in the war 
zone. 

The idea is to choose a Sunday, perhaps Nov. 
14, as being nearest to Armistice Day, on which 


collections in all churches in Canada from the .. 
Pacific to the Atlantic will be devoted to the 
interesting, should be raised above the level — casio suid 


purpose. 
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‘ ‘Prof. Charles Bieler, who stated the circum- 
stances under which the meeting was called, 
| gave a brief resume of the history of the move- 
' He said that two years ago, a letter had 
been received from one of the ‘Vice-Presidents 


- of the Federation of Protestant Churches in - 
France, asking whether it would be possible 


to receive some financial assistance from Cana- 


da for the rebuilding of destroyed houses of i 


worship in Northern France. It was felt, how- 
ever, nothing could be done before the termina- 
| tion of the war. After the signing of the 
armistice; the matter was considered anew by 
the Montreal Committee. | | 
. During the winter, Canadians were invited 
_by the Federation of Protestant Churches of 
France to interest their-Canadian brethren in 
the rebuilding of the Institutional church of the 


“Eglise Reformée” of Lens (Pas-de-Calais), 
which was engaged before the war in a very 


useful and prosperous social and religious 
work among the miners of the French Black 
country. 


This church would have a double character: 
First, it would be a gift of the Protestants of 


| Canada to the Protestants of France. Second- 
ly, it would be a Canadian Memorial Church, 
‘a shrine adorned with tablets bearing the 
names of sons and brothers who fell during the 
bloody days of Vimy Ridge. 

. This building would be presented by the 
Canadian committee to the Federation of 


- 


| Protestant Churches of France, and this Fed- 


eration would put it at the disposal of the 
“Societe Chretienne du Nord,” which is the 
name given to the Home Mission Board of the 
Eglise Reformee Evangelique de France in 
that region. | 
_. The cost of building, with a manse and suit- 
able halls and equipment, would be approxi- 
mately $150,000 according to estimates received 
recently. The site of the destroyed church 
being unsuitable, a lot of 8,000 square feet 
might be purchased for the sum of $8,000. - 


FORMER ENEMIES 


. Among other contributions, the Federal 
Council has received $25,000 for the relief of 
the distressed Protestant clergy of Hungary 
and the Transylvania from the Presbyterian 
Committee on Aid of the Protestant Churches 
in Europe, in response.to the call from the 
Commission. on Relations: with Religious 


Lutheran Service Commission, who is oversee- 
$10,000 given by the Presbyterian Committee 


Church in that province; $10,000 has also gone 
to the Reformed Church in Hungary, and the 


4 


CHURCHES CO-OPERATE TO ASSIST 


ing relief wee in Transylvania, is distributing 
iv 


for the relief of the pastors; of the Reformed 


remaining $5,000 is being sent to Transylvania. 


The Churches there are not only suffering 


through the poverty of their members, due to 


post-war conditions, but their recent disestab- 
lishment, with the consequent loss of income 


from the state, has made the situation of the 


clergy exceedingly difficult. = 


Bodies in Europe. Rev. J. A. Morehead, of the. 


NEWS ITEMS OF INTER-CHURCH 
FEDERATION WORK | 
| The Rev. James A. Crain was inducted into 
‘office as executive secretary of the Norfolk 


Federation on Friday evening, June 14. Sec- 
retary L. W. McCreary of Baltimore made the 


special address. This Federation has secured © 


pledges for the work for two years. Six dele- 


gates were present at the Cleveland Conven- © 
tion. The work is now well established in this | 


city. 


The Buffalo Federation has just passed an- 
other milestone in its history. The last year’s 
work has given this federation a place of 
prominence in the city. More than two hun- 
dred churches are banded together. Through 
the wise and earnest leadership of the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Smith, adequate funds have been se- 
cured to care for the work for the coming year. 
Dr. Smith is now being assisted by the Rev. 
L. G. Rogers. 


A number of the leading pastors and laymen 
of New London met in conference with the. 
Rev. Morris E. Alling, Secretary of the Con-. 


‘necticut Federation of Churches, and Secretary 


Guild of the Federal Council, on Monday, 
June 21, to initiate the movement for organ- 


izing a federation in that city. 


de As the result of the visit of the Rev. L. W. 


McCreary of Baltimore, to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, efforts are now being made by some of 


the leading pastors in that city to develop a 


strong federation of churches. 


At the annual meeting of the Council di 


Church Federation Executive Secretaries, held 
in Cleveland, May 31, the following officers 
were elected: 


, President: Rev. E. R. Wright, Secretary of | 


the Federated Churches of Cleveland. -. 


Vice-President: Rev. L. W. McCreary, Sec- 


retary of: the Baltimore Federation of 
Churches. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Rev. Orlo J. Price, 


Secretary of the Rochester Federation of 


Churches. 

These three will choose two others who with 
them will constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Council. | 
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‘Social Service Commission Studies Effects of Prohibition 


CAREFULLY balanced report by a prac- 
tical sociologist on the effects of national 
_ prohibition, showing numerous favorable 


results and some yet in question, has been sub- . 


mitted by Dr. W. E. McLennan, Director of 


Welcome Hall, a large social center at Buffalo. 


Dr. McLennan undertook this study some 
months ago at the instance of the Commission 


on the Church and Social Service of the Fed- 


eral Council. He was told to get the facts, no 


matter where they might lead. In order that. 


ne survey of the situation might be thorough- 


| ly representative the cities of New York, Phila- 
elphia, Washington, Harrisburg, Columbus, 


Chicago and Detroit were visited, and con- 


| sultation was had with social workers, police 


officials, business mén and others in daily con- 


‘tact with all classes of people. 


Unsettled 


| *‘Some questions,’’ says Dr. McLennan, ‘‘I have not 
been able to clear up, even to my own satisfaction. One 
of these has to do with the influence of bi rohibition on 
what we call the general prosperity. e. know, for 
instance, that the banks in workingmen's_districts have 
lately received extraordinarily largo. deposits. Bankers 
themselves are inclined to believe this condition is 

cipally due to prohibition. They may be right, but it is 


- clear that no amount of prohibition can of itself provide 
workingmen with funds for deposit, if there is not steady 
employment at good wages. On the other hand, the 


possession of money easily earned is not in itself a 
arantee against the lure of drink. It may be said, 
deed, at Soa as a rule the larger the wage of the drinking 

man the more he will spend for his favorite beverage. 


‘¢ Another question that cannot be settled at present 
is the relation between prohibition and accidents. It is 


perfectly clear that accidents due to drink have been 
‘ reduced since prohibition went into effect. But as to 


industrial accidents we must wait until we know not only 
the number of accidents but also the number of employees 


| in the different industries, the hazards in the different 


employments and the physical and mental condition of 
employees when injuries occur. 


‘‘No reliable data could be secured bearing directly | 


upon the effect of prohibition on community life, espe- 
cially among the poor, though, as the superintendent of 


the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity said: 
‘We know which way the wind is blowing.’ 


who used to spend their money. in the saloon are now 
inclined to give it, or at least a portion of it, to their 


families. It is true that there is still drinking and in 


some instances there appears. to be: a tendency to in- 
creased gambling. 


“Emigration 


as ‘But if there are some mooted questions that cannot 
now be definitely answered, there are others that have 


been cleared up. One of these is the persistent charge 


that the recent emigration from America has been due to 
prohibition. In an interview with the official at Wash- 


ington who has most to do with the issuance of passports 
to aliens I was told there had not been discovered a 


single instance of prohibition being named as a reason 


for wanting to leave America. The reasons given are 


to visit relatives, to look after property, to bring back 


relatives to America, to spend last days in the place of 


‘birth and so on. These ‘reasons’ were confirmed to me 


The men 


by two educated Italians who had spent much time 
Visiting among their countrymen and others, either when | 
‘they were contemplating leaving the country or when on 
the high seas. It may be added that there is a report 
that steamship 


agents are using the prohibition argument 
to induce aliens to leave. The best answer, however, 
to the charge that prohibition is the cause of recent 
emigration is in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Immigration for 1919; which shows that the total emigra- 


tion for the last year was only 123,522, which is 44.73 


per cent less than the average ‘emigration since 1908, in 


which year the total number leaving our shores was 


5. 


Drug Habit 


of There appears to be a. general impression_that pro- 
hibition ‘has caused an increase in the drug habit. Dr. 


bevy H. Simmons, editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 


edical Association does not think so. . Moreover 


De has just published an editorial in his journal showing 
| that the restriction of the use of alcohol in Germany _ 
during the war was followed by a diminution of the use. 


of harmful drugs. In an interview with Dr. Arthur 
Dean Bevan, former president of the American Medical, 
Association, "he dictated and afterward signed the fol- 


lowing statement: 


- “It is possible that in this transition period a few 


| =o cut off from the use of alcohol have resorted to 
ru 


gs as a substitute, but if this is true it is simply a 
temporary matter and due to this transition from the 
free use of alcohol to prohibition and the number of these | 
cases is very small compared to the number that were 
made drug addicts by the free use of alcohol in the 


past.” ”” 


. Labor 


Dr. reports Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor, 
as stating that the widespread-opposition of 
union labor men to prohibition, due largely to 
their sympathy for brewery and distillery 
workers who supposedly would be thrown out 
of employment, has largely disappeared since 


it has been found that these men have rapidly — 


been absorbed into other lines of work that in 


most cases are more ‘remunerative than the 
old. 


| Police Records 
The most tangible evidences of the effects 


of prohibition are found in the police and 
court records of our cities. These show a de- 


--erease in the number of ostensible criminals 


confined or on trial running from 30 «to 90 per 
cent, Columbus and Harrisburg showing im- 
proved conditions approximating the latter 
figure. 


Hospitals 


‘e Returns from seven hospitals under the 
of Public Welfare of New York City substantially agree 


with the statement of Dr. G. Kremer of Sea View 


Hospital, West New Brighton, ‘that the intoxicated 
lodging-house and hospital rounder type is now the 


exception, while he was formerly the rule. In the psy- 
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chopathic pavilion, a marked decrease in the Siiather of has been carri ee Li 
admissions for alcoholism is noted. There is a wonderful teachine forei + 
change for the better in the appearance and conduct 5 GM | 
of many employes who formerly drank to excess.’ country, and to interpret to them their part 
‘Dr. J. C. Deane, chief resident physician of the in the Mayflower heritage have received spe- 
Philadelphia General Hospital, reported on April 14th cial attention from the committee of experts. 
that the alcoholic ward of his hospital was then running ‘The historical pageants which are to be a fea- 


rronrnng 15 to 20 Tamas. Formerly, the number was ture of the program in hundreds of cities and 


I i; towns will be under the co-operative super- 
‘“Dr. Karl Meyer of the t Cook County Hospital Meee: : o pd 
Chicago, said: ‘We practically have no alcoholic patients vision of the Y. W. C, A. and the Daughters 
any more. The typical hospital bum seems to have dis- of the _American Revolution, according to a 
appeared.’ ”’ i resolution of the Council. Mrs. J. F. Yawger 
| New York City, was delegated to request the 
. °°». Even the Brewers are Happy @_@ FOVGERRE board of the D. A. R. to assist in this 
R Mi eature. The Y. W. C. A. has already pub- 
escue ai issions are finding so tew OI the ished a pageant by Josephine Thorpe, entitled 
old time “down and outers” to deal with that «The Road to Tomorrow” and has secured the 
they are having to recast their methods of promise of Percy McKay to assist in the super- 
work. Practically all the liquor “cures” are vision of the pageantry program. — 
closing doors. Public sentiment seems The process of extending (he Orb 
McLennan spent an hour, says that he does ernors have already responded favorably to the 
not want the saloon to come back, and that his  T®quest of the Pecora tor their Sg bat 
clients will be satisfied with the manufacture i 
spectable conditions to respectable ptople. © leges is being devised, and will be carried out 
in co-operation with the Solgrave Institution. 
| A has just been received from Ambas- 
‘a Counci | . sador Sir Auckland Geddes accepting the in- 
1 Mayfiower cil Meets to Plan .  Vitation to appear on the program of the May- 
National Celebrations flower mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, Sore 
SPORE tai . ber 26. In his letter, Sir Auckland states: “I 
am sure that His Majesty will be glad of an. 
Sees f the affiliated or sakeaaioas met in opportunity to express to the American people 
New ¥ le Ci ty, Friday, Ju = 11. to consider tough your council the sentiment of respect 
for be cella that are to and friendship which the peoples of Great 
ds be held in connection with the Mayflower Ter- Britain and the British Commonwealth of Na 


centenary in November and December of the Cartel 
present year. - aut ‘also written to express his sympathy with the 

An international aspect was given to the purposes of the celebration and to sanction the 
meeting by the presence of two delegates from appointment of Catholic laymen to member- 
the Mayflower Council of England, Principal ship on the Mayflower Council. About fifteen 
Aifred E, Garvie of New College, London, and other members of the Council were chosen at 
Dr. W. Nelson Bitton, home secretary of the 


: ; cre ne the meeting, making the total membership 
' London Mayflower Society. Principal Garvie, now two hundred. These represent every 
who is one of the most eminent of British 4 an 


. hbase phase of American life, giving assurance that 
churchmen, is outspoken in his satisfaction at the celebration will have a broadly national - 
finding the American people back of the sa i 


‘and international aspect. 
| League of Nations, in spite of the failure of The Mayflower Council has appointed 
the Senate to ratify the covenant. His state- delegates to represent the Council in Europe 
ment that he is sending word back to his this summer. Among the number thus ap- 
friends in England that “they must not judge : | 


: Mal pointed are: Mr. Charles R. Towson, Secre- 
the conscience of the United States by the acts tary of the International Committee of Young 
of its politicians” was roundly cheered by the Men’s Christian Associations; Rev. Henry 
members of the Mayflower Council. o 


E _A. Atkinson, General Secretary of the Church 
a — "The executive secretary, Rev. Charles W. Peace Union; Rev. Charles S.-Macfarland, 
| ._‘ Gulick, reported that already some sixty na-. General Secretary of the Federal Council; 
tional organizations have affiliated with the. Rev. Frederick Lynch, Editor of The 
Mayflower Council, and all indications point Christian Work; Mr. Hamilton Holt, Editor of 
to a thorough co-operation for a nation-wide The Independent; Mr. Fred B. Smith, Chair- - 
program that will be one of the most effective nan of the Commission on Interchurch Fed- 
means of education and Americanization that erations; President Henry Churchill King, of 
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Oberlin College, with Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 


Secretary of the National Council of the Con- 


egational Churches as alternate ; . Rev. 
harles L. Thompson, President of\the Home 


. Missions Council, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with Rev. Herbert L. Willett, President 


of the Chicago Church Federation, as alternate. 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland and Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown are to be the representatives of the 
Mayflower Council from the Federal Council. 


‘Mr. Alfred E. Marling and Mr. Richard C. 


Morse, of the International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations, who will 


be abroad this summer, have been requested 


to represent the Mayflower Council and to be 


resent, so far as possible, at the celebrations.— 


in England and Holland. 


Arrangemen nge ts Com pleted for Prelimi- 


nary Meeting of Ecumenical — 
Conference Committee 
RRANGEMENTS for the preliminary 


meeting of the Committee on Ecumenical 
Conference have now been definitely 


delegates ‘have already accepted their appoint- 
ment to attend. The Committee will meet at 
the Hotel Beau Sejour, Geneva, Switzerland. 


This is a preliminary committee meeting of 


federated church bodies to discuss the desira- 


bility and possibility of an international Ecu- 
menical Conference. Besides the American 


delegation there will be representatives from 
all parts of the world, alari | especially 


Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Spain and the Scandinavian countries. 

The Chairman of the American delegation, 
which will represent the Federal Council of'the 


Churches of Christ in America, is Rev. Nehe- 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


completed and the majority of the American . 


cil, and Rev. George 
tist Convention, have been invited to serve, as has also 


Peter Ainsle, Col. F. W. Fleming, and Rev. A. E. Cory, - 
of the Disciples of Christ; Rev. Charles A. Brooks, and 


Rev. James H. Franklin, of the Northern Baptist Con- 


vention; Prof, John R. Hawkins, Bishop John Hurst, 
Bishop J. A. Johnson, Bishop W. H. Heard, Dr. R. R. 
Wright, Jr., of the African M. E. Church; Rev. 
A. C. MeGiffert, Rev.. Harry Foster Burns, Rev. 
C. Thurston Chase, Rev. Hugh G. Ross, Rev. W. A. 
Rowell, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, . Henry A. Atkinson 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. G. 
G. Atkins, Rev. Irving P. Metcalf, Rev. Thomas Sims, 
Dr. C. C. MeGown; President Wenry Noble McCracken, 
of the Congregational Church; Rev. James I. Good, of 
the Reformed Church in U. S.; Rev. Addison Je Jones, 
of the Reformed Church in America; Mrs. C. E. Vickers, 
Walter C. Woodward, Robert E. Pretlow, Gilbert Bowles, 
of the Five Years” Meeting of Friends. - 


‘My Fennell P. Turner will viso attend the confeceice 


representing the Committee of Reference and Counsel 


of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


Rev. J. A. Moreh of the National Lutheran Coun- 


. Truett, of the Southern Bap- 
a delegation from the Protestant Episcopal Church, in- 


cluding Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Rt. Rev. Charles 


Sumner Burch, Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Rt. Rev. 
Logan H. Roots, Rev. W. C. Emhardt, and Rev. William 


New Uses for the “Social Creed” 
By Rev, D. L. Schultz, Labor Evangelist. — 


OR a number of years, it has been my 
| privilege to represent the Baptist Church 

to the Labor Unions as well as to large 
bodies of unorganized men. It has been my 


privilege to address large gatherings of\. 


Socialists also. It has been my privilege to 


silence speakers who were denouncing the — 


miah Boynton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman . 


tions with Religious Bodies in Eyrope. The 


-General.Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland,’ 


Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Chairman of the Com- 


‘ mittee on Fraternal Relations, and Rev. C. W. 
Goodrich, representative of the Federal Coun-> 
_ cil in Paris, will also serve on the delegation. 


The other delegates under appointment are as 


follows: 


Rev. H. @. Mendenhall, © Rev. W. P. Merrill, 
Rev. Henry van Dyke, Rev. Andrew. M. Brodie, 
Rev. William Carter, Rev. D. E. Lorenz, Rev. Daniel 


Russell, Rev. Robert J. McAlpine, connected with the 


Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A.; Rev. Samuel Chester, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church; Bishop Edgar Blake, 
Bishop John L. Nuelsen, Rev. Ernest W. Bysshe, Bishop 
Francis J. MeConnell, and Rev. J. B. Hingley, of the 
Methodist ig ne) Church; Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
and Rev. W. B. uchamp, of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church South; Rev. H. C. Armstrong, Rev. F. W. Burn- 
ham, Rev. Finis S. Idleman, Rev. R. H. Miller, Rev. 


. of the Federal Council’s Commission on Rela- | 


Church because of her lack of interest in the 
laboring man, by reading the Social Creed of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. | 

Everywhere I go, it is my custom to use the | 
Social Creed. Men have been astonished, and 


have expressed themselves as pleased with the 


fact that the churches have really come out 
for such a standard. nee i 

I have visited some of the most radical gath- 
erings on the Pacific Coast, and after an ad- 
dress, have seen these same people, who be- 


fore the address opposed and denounced the. 


Church, rise and apologize to the members of ° 
the organization because of their hostility to- 


ward the Church, and to present a resolution | 


that the assembly go on record endorsing the 
action of the churches in adopting the Social 
Creed. 

I have been able to secure a hearing among 


the different nationalities of working men, by 


having the social creed translated into their 
own language, with the statement that I would 
address a meeting at the church where their 
language is spoken. At Seattle, Washington, 
the pastor of the Russian Baptist Church read 
the Creed with the announcement of an ad- 
dress which I would give on “The Church and 
Labor,” followed by a series of evangelical — 
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| missionaries have also translated the Social | 


4 


4 ies 


‘meetings as advertised in the Russian lan- 


guage. As a result, a large number of men 
were attracted to the meetings. Many of them 


who believed that the Church was against the. 


working people here in these meetings, became 
more friendly toward the Church, and some 
were brought to a knowledge of the power of 
Christ in their own lives. Italian pastors and 


_ Creed to the people, and have found it easier 
| to get in touch with the working people of 
nationality. 


I would recommend | that the Federal Coun- I 
cil of Churches translate the Social Creed, and 


that it be printed in large type on large cards, 


and sent to the different foreign-speaking pas-. 


tors and missionaries, to be hung in some con- 
spicuous place, where working men and wo- 


«men may read. 


news. 


Also, I would tecommend that the pastors 
of our American churches be encouraged to 
place the Social Creed in the hands of the 


labor leaders and laboring men and women, 


and, if — make a place in the church 

his would tend to bring about a better 
feeling, and would also be a help in Teaching 
men and women who toil: 


Some of the benefits I have found from using 


the Social Creed are as follows: 


It makes it easier to interest men who toil. 


It encourages the members of the churches 


who toil in shops, factories, mines, and other | 


industries. 


‘In the different cities where I have labored, 


there are men and women who were out of 


touch with the Church and Christ, and are now 


active and earnest Christians. These became 
interested through the information which they 
received concerning the stand the church took 


upon social and industrial conditions, as well 


as the spiritual lite. 


The Federal Cionell. sind the National 


| Birthday Committee, successor to the Serbian 
Relief Committee, recently sent a cablegram, 
signed by the General Secretary, to Bishop 
Nicholai, ‘ol Serbia. The message was as fol- 
lows: 

‘<T extend to you the invitation of the Federal Council 


of the Churches of Christ in America to visit America © 


and assure you of a hearty welcome.” 


‘ Distinguished Visitors. 


At the June meeting of the Administrative 


Committee, Principal Alfred E. Garvie was re- 


ceived as a representative of the British Free 
Church Council. 


 Garvie spoke briefly of the ties that bind the 


two nations, and of his delight at finding the 
real heart of America responsive to the world. 
situation, in spite of the obtuseness of some of 


our politicians, 


i ought to be done can be done.’ 


In acknowledgement of the. 
welcoming remarks by President North, Dr. 
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CHAPLAIN E.. BERTALOT 


Chap lain E. Bertalot, Protestant Chaplain- 
| in-Chief of the Italian Army, now in this coun- 


try as a messenger from the Waldensian 
Churches of Italy, was also received at the 


June meeting of the administrative committee. - 


Protestantism in Italy, says Chaplain Bertalot, 
has always been on the firing line, and the ene- 


mies of the Waldensian churches are more 
dangerous than ever. 
best means of strengthening Protestantism in. 


He believes that the 


Italy is through the historic national church. 


It is his hope to see one Evangelical Church in 


Italy, and he wishes to see America help tepiise 
this aim. 


“The Church and Its Pancia in the Prophetic 
Era” 
(Continued from page 130) 


| the Li We have got to believe heartily enough, 


ractically enough, absolutely enough, that Jesus Christ 
is right about the way life should be run so that we shall 


weeny believe that industrial and international relation- 


ship ean be brought under the domain of good-will. 
€ 


Ought our industrial relationships to be made thor- 


oughly democratic and co-operative? Of course they 


ought! Can it be done? I beg of you, preachers of the 


Gospel, search your consciences. Once more shall we stand 


cowards in our places to admit that while God is in His. 


heaven a thing like that, that ought to be done, can’t 


be done? 
ght international relationships to be made Christ- 
| ian? course they ought! Can they? Why, under 


God, they can; and there is just one organization on 


earth that can stand up today, day in and day out, and 


say ‘ We believe in God, the Father, the Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, and in J esus Christ, His Son, our 
Lord; and believing it we believe that things which 
It has always been the 
prophetic message. It needs to be spoken now in words 
of flame in every city and hamlet of this country. 

‘* Now in the third place, there has always been stron gh | 
accent in the prophetic message that I think we n 
to.take up—not simply the message of divine possibility, 
but also the message of restoration.. I mean that if you 
are going forward, you. have got to go back, back to 
things old and deep and fundamental, that abide from 
to 
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question in ami 


now “is to ‘get 


| back to our fathers’ passionate convietion, freedom of 


speech, freedom of assembly. Tolerance of difference 


within the limits of incitement of violence is necessary in 
the perpetuation of a democracy. And, for another 


thing, we in America are gll against militarism. 


— £*We need to be called back to our fathers’ passionate 
conviction that a militaristic democracy will not be a 


democracy very long; and so I say now in this particular 
age of the world, we need to stress that other prophetic 
| message that almost all 


progress is restoration—the 
restoration of the old things, detp, fundamental, that 
we are tempted to forget. , 


‘‘The last element,in the prophetic message that we 
need surely to remember is the message of commission; 
that every man, every church, every institution; is com- 
missioned by the Divine to ‘stand for something, and 


that the world is representative of the Divine Will. 
‘‘Sosthe Church is not Baptist, nor Presbyterian, nor 


Congregationalist, nor Methodist Episcopalian. The 


membership of the Church is not written on an earthly 


— but on the Lamb’s Book of Life. The meeting 


ators of the Church are not in temples made by human 
ingers, but in the secret trysting places where the soul 
meets God in sacred fellowship. The baptism of the 
Church is not with water, but. with Spirit. The eucharist 
of the Church is not with bread, but with the life of the 
Lord; and the worship of the ‘Church is the sacrificial 


service of men whd do verily love God and their fellows. - 
‘‘That is the Church, say what you will about the 


churches. And the churches must somehow truly rep- 


resent the Church. That is the task we have—always _ 
_ to hold before us the ideal, reality, that somehow must 
be incarnate in our churches. ae 


‘‘And so I say God bless this thing that you have 


started to do, this City Federation, that at last may make 
the churches of the 


BOOK DEPARTMEN 


THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 


CONSTRUCTION. 


New Report by the Committee on the War 


and the Religious Outlook © 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction is 


the title of the third report of the Committee 
on the War and the Religious Outlook which | 


comes from press this month.* It is a com- 
prehensive volume of more than 200 pages 
and promises to be a highly significant con- 
tribution to this subject and to challenge as 
much attention in this country as the Arch- 


bishops’ report on Christianity and Industrial 


Problems has received in England. 


The report takes its point of departure defi- 
nitely from Christianity, seeking to inquire 


what a thoroughgoing application of Christian 
principles to industrial relationships would re- - 


quire and what is the distinctive contribution 


_ which individual Christians and the Church in 


its corporate capacity, can make to the secur- 
hristian industrial order. 

he following chapter neadings indicate the 
scope of the study: 


1. The Christian Ideal for Society. 


* Published by Association: 347 Madison Avenue, | 


New $2.00. 


» 


Growth and the Outlook for Unity. 


i nchristan Aspects of the Present In- 
dustrial Order. | 


The Christian Attitude Toward the In- 
dustrial System as a Whole. 


The Christian Method of Social Better- ! 
ment. 


Present: Practicable Steps Toward | a 
More Christian Industrial Order. — 


5: 
6. The Question of the Longer Future. 
1. 

8 


What Individual Christians Can Do to. 
Christianize the Industrial Order. : 


What the Church Can Do to Christianize 
the Industrial Order. 


An important appendix discusses the his- 
torical attitude of the Litarck toward economic 
questions. 


i 


* . 


The Church and the Corcmmalto. By Ralph E. 


Diffendorfer.’ Published by the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and | 
the Interchurch World Movement of North 
- America. 1920. 173 pp. Price, 7 Se. 1 in cloth 
and 50c. in paper. 


This little Home Missionary "text book isa 


sequel to “Christian Ameritanization,” by 
Charles A. Brooks, brought out by the same. 
publishers. It contains six chapters de- 
signed for a brief course in a mission study 
group. The currents of community life are 


‘indicated, the economic factors outlined, and 
various types of community problems are 


classified. The little volume also includes a 


brief study of the co-operative movement and 


of housing conditions and standards. The 

series closes with a discussion of some of the 
more acute problems of community life out of 
which grow a clear demand for moral and re-_ 
ligious leadership. 


i i 


If Not a alas” Church, What? By Peter 
Ainslie. New York: Fleming H. Revell a 
OD... 


Three lectures by Dr. Ainslie given at the 


Virginia Protestant Episcopal Theological 


Seminary are presented in this volume which 


is the first of the Christian Handbook Series. 


The lectures deal with the Necessity, the 
An ap- 
pendix gives valuable details of the ‘current 
unity movements. 


Dr. Ainslie feels that there is ‘little to be 
hoped from creedal agreements among the de- 
nominations. “Our need,” he says, “is not so 
much for a plan as for a spirit—the Spirit of 
Christ. We are not depending so pei upon 


a common experience for the way to unity as 


upon a common revelation. Christianity is of 


: God Christ Jesus o! our Lord. 
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oe Steps in the Development of American Democracy, | 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, New 


. York: Abingdon Press. 1920. 210 pp. 


he author is a careful student of American 
history, and has read it with a discriminating mind. 
‘His little book undertakes to define the distinctively 

: American theory of government as developed in our 
early history. This task has been needed in order 

. that American programs of reconstruction might 
take a more definite and more rational form. Curi- 


- —’ouslv enough, the author finds the fundamental 


American ideal of government scientifically unsup- 


‘Democracy the author defines as “individualism, 


Ss | the desire and purpose of the individual to act free 


from compulsion and restraint.” The American 
Revolution he interprets as a struggle not merely 


to accomplish a separate national existence, but to 


realize self-government. The task of America im- 


mediately following the Revolution was the task 


“transforming subjects into citizens.” 


| While he admits that the framers of the con- 
....stitution were. rich men, he discredits the 
| now popular among radicals that the constitution 


Of the people, the author traces through the forms 
of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy. 


in economic facts. ‘No nation that really ac- 
.  cepted the principle of the ownership of man and 
. the ownership of labor could, as the years went by, 

. develop principles of democracy, international duty, 


abolition movement was “intimately associated not 
only logically, but by historical attachments, with 


_ strong upon the weak.” The Civil War was not 
opposed economic interests. 
be developing democracy. | 


Coming to present movements and tendencies in 

_. American thought and life, Professor McLaughlin 
-‘. follows Lord Bryce in pointing out that written con- 

_ gtitutions were originally demanded by liberals who 
sought to safeguard liberty, but. that these same 


Interests for the protection of property, “It may 
be,” he says, ‘that, in time to come, the people 
will demand that written constitutions, as far as 


tion superior to ordinary laws.” 


ploit a culture of our own, the author deplores. 
. “Democracy without community in things of the 
spirit is gross, material, and nevertheless unreal.” 
Likewise it is impossible to be “inwardly demo- 
‘eratic and outwardly autocratic.” . . . “As Ger- 
many attempted to play the rele of the autocrat 
because the nation was permeated with the philoso- 


If she is filled with the spirit and the philosophy 


Americans by Adoption: Brief biographies of nine 
. great American citizens born in foreign lands. 


heory i 
| a deliberate attempt at enthroning property 
The growing consciousness of power I on the part 
In the 


- question of slavery he again takes issue with those 
who find the sole key to the interpretation of his- 


or meet high-mindedly the problems of social im- 
provement and reconstruction as they arose.” The 


the desire of the present day to attempt the estab- _ 
lishment of a world-peace on decent and self-re-. 
specting international conduct, on a recognition of 
liberty and freedom from malicious assault by the — 


merely a trying of conclusions by fundamentally — 
It was a struggle of © 


constitutions are now maintained by conservative | 


they restrain governmental authority, be scrapped | 
‘altogether; it may be that the courts will be de- 
prived of the job of passing on the question as 
- to whether legislation is in accord with a constitu- _ 


Americanization based on fear or a desire to ex- © 


phy of autocracy, America must play the democrat _ 


| William Allan Neilson, President of Smith Col- 


By Joseph Husband. ioston: The Atlanti 


Monthly Press. Illustrated. 158 pp.” 


the Labor Situation in Great Britain and France: 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Inquiry, ———«—_— 
of the National Civic Federation. New York: —. 


| E. P. Dutton & Company. 1919, 433 pp. 
The af A brief account of the 
the fifth century, in Persia, down to the present. 


of St. Paul in terms of the ideas about religion 


the Japanese. By 


Revell Company. 320 pp. 


The Fighting Church: An appeal for the revival of : 


‘ the crusading spirit in the church and a positive 
Morehouse Publishing Co. 97 DP 
Papers read before the Tenth Annual Convention 
ciation. Edited by Frank Van Leer, Jr. Issued 
ciation, 372 pp. 1919. 


Guide to Zionism: Intended primarily as a text book get i 


for study groups. By Jessie E. Sampter. Pub- 

New York. 262 pp. 

nee S. C. 1819-1919: An account of the second 

oldest New England Society in existence, which, 
besides being a history of the benevolent and 
charitable works of the society, reveals the 

| thoughts, customs, manners and speech of that 


Society. 307 pp. 


| The Six-Hour Shift and Industrial Efficiency: | 


A thoughtful discussion of co-partnership as a 
means of overcoming the indifference of the 


to industrial efficiency. 
experience of a successful employer. By Lord 
Leverhulme, with an introduction by Henry R. 
Seager. | 


. 


“lege, who writes the introduction, feels that the — 
title. might better be ‘‘Americans By Choice,” 
since these men deliberately chose this land . ae 

. because of the broad opportunities it offered. = 8 = | 


most familiar to college students today. Developed —j 
from addresses at Columbia and Indiana Uni- — 
|. versities. By Charles Sears Baldwin. Milwaukee: GG 
Morehouse Publishing Company. 61 pp. $1.00, 


‘Korea's Fight for Freedom: An account of the 
Korean uprising and the brutalities practiced by | 
F. A. McKenzie, author of = || 
“The Tragedy of Korea.” New York: Fleming Mi; >. 


| rather than a negative attitude toward Christian- "= 
| {ty and our obligations and mission as Christians. © 
"By Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, B. D. Milwaukee: = 


Export Problems of the United States. Vol. II: — 


of the American Manufacturers Export Asso-. oh 


History of the New England Society of Charleston, 


community during the past hundred years. Illus- 0 
trated from old prints. By William Way, Ninth 
President of the Society. Published by the. || 


workers, which is the greatest present handicap | 
Based on the actual 


New York: Henry Holt and Company, — | 


% 


| ‘revolts against the tyranny of inequality, from 
By Ameen Rihani. Boston: The Stratford Co. — oe 


God Unknown: A Study of the Address of St. Paul 
at Athens. An interpretation of the great speech — 


by the American Manufacturers Export Asso- oS 


lished by the Zionist Organization of America, 
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" Vice-Chairina Chairman, chot 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


National Offices: Tog E. 22nd St., New 


| Officers of the Federal Council Commission on Justice 

| Rev. Frank Mason ond Gosdwill. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. Rivington D, Lord Secretary, Rev. Henry A. Atkinson 

Alfred R. Kimball Commission on Christian Education 
Executive Committee Chairman, Dr. John H. Finley 

Chairman, Rev. James 1. Vance Secretary, Rev. B. S. Win 

"x. Viee-Chairman, Henry M, Beardsley Commission on Temperance 
‘Administrative Committee Chairman, Hon, Carl E. Milliken 


Chairman, Rev. Albert G. Lawson Commission on the Church and Country Life 


- Field es 0. Gill 


| Commission on Relations with the ax : 
Chairman, Rev. William I. Haven 


ssistant to the General Secretary © ser | Secretary, Rev. Sidney L. Gulick — 
Commission ‘on Relations with 


Rav. L. WiLLETT, Representative “al Brown 


| Commission on Relations with 


| Chairman, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton 
General Committee on Army and Navy Chaphisd Chairman, Executive Committee, William Sloane Coffin 


Wri.Liam F. McDowetr Chairman Ca Chairman, Rev. E. C, 
Rev. E. 0. Watson, Secretary — oe Secretary, Rev, Jasper T. Moses. 


Commission on the Social Sommittee on Foreign Mi Missione 


Bzeoutive e Secretary, Worth _M M. Committee on Home Missions 
, Rev. F Chairman, Bishop John M. Moore 


on Eva ‘on Wilber Churches Li 


Rev. Cuarntes L. GoopeLL, Secretary 

Rev. Samue. McCaga Cavert, Associate Secretary 
Ww. 


The M inister’s s E neyclopedia of Current Reli igious 


‘ear | the Churches for 1920 


|, 


Disectory of all Religione of U. S.—Officers, boards, schools, periodicals, 
Directory of Interchurch Organizations Headquarters, officers, purpose; 
List of Chaplains in Army and Navy A Sa 
Official Statistics—Churches, Home and Foreign Missions, A, 

Description of Federal Council and its Conilesione 
Description of Interchurch World Morena Etc., Etc. 
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